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A Great Decade 
Has Ended 

A Greater Decade 
Is Coming 


® 


We join in saluting the 
10th Anniversary 

of the 

STATE OF ISRAEL 
whose achievements 
have measured up to 
our highest hopes. 


© 


We hail the pioneering 
builders of Israel — the 
Halutzim who laid the 
physical foundations 
and who erected the 
spiritual pillars upon 
which the reborn nation 
rests. 

@ 


HISTADRUT 

has played a key role in 
Israel’s first decade, just as 
it performed vital services 
for many pre-State years. 
As the country swings 

into its second decade, 


HISTADRUT 


will play an even more 
decisive part in the 
evolution of a healthy 
democracy based on creative 
labor, voluntary 
cooperation and lofty 
social values. 

® 
SOLIDARITY WITH 
HISTADRUT IS OUR 
WATCHWORD IN THIS 
FESTIVE HOUR! 
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Editorial Comment 





Khrushchev Still At It 


HATEVER the fluctuations of the interna- 

tional situation, Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev may be trusted to revert to a favorite 
theme—the Jews. The past month has again 
heard two pronouncements, one presumably 
humorous, the other less engaging. The most 
recent Khruschev crack, that the Russians ob- 
viously have a “special attitude” to Jews since 
so many Communist leaders have Jewish wives, 
may be dismissed at a witticism. Perhaps the 
Premier was trying to indicate that the Russians 
were not racists—they do not object to inter- 
marriage. Perhaps he was merely being con- 
vivial At any rate, this exhibition of dubious 
taste was not reported in the Russian press 
though it enjoyed international publicity. No 
doubt, it was felt that Khrushchev’s awareness 
of the numerous “Jewish wives” was too much 
of a give-away, and raised too many disquieting 
questions. 


But Khrushchev’s interview with a French 
journalist, reported in Le Figaro, cannot be dis- 
missed as a joke, even a poor one. Here we are 


' dealing with a considered statement—not a 


casual remark which might be excused as hasty. 
In this interview, Khrushchev ascribed the fail- 
ure of the Birobidjan experiment to the “indi- 
vidualistic” character of Jews. According to 
the Soviet Premier’s analysis, Jews are indi- 
vidualists and intellectuals, averse to collective 
labor and group discipline: “A true Jewish 
cultural community is no more realizable than 
a political community. The Jews are interested 
in everything, get to the bottom of everything, 
discuss everything, and wind up having pro- 
found cultural divergences. That is why I 
am skeptical about the permanence of Jewish 
collectivities.’ The success of Israel was, na- 
turally, not accepted by Khrushchev as a valid 
refutation of these views. 


There is nothing novel in this venture into 
racial psychology. We have heard it all before. 
Nikita’s distinguished predecessors under the 
Czars made similar charges and were similarly 
undisturbed by evidence to the contrary. It is 
pointless to argue with prejudice, since prejudice 
by definition is not amenable to rational judg- 
ment. In this instance, the nature of the charges 
tells much more about the accuser than the 
accused, 


HAT do we learn about the status of Soviet 

Jews from the Premier’s estimate? The 
Jews are “‘intellectuals”’—as baleful a word in 
the Soviet lexicon as “egg-head” recently was 
in the United States during the McCarthy era; 
they “discuss everything” and are full of curi- 
osity. Instead of being a compliment, as one 
might innocently assume, such a characteri- 
zation is a' serious indictment in a totalitarian 
society. Inquiring minds might not be trusted 
to produce a 100% affirmative vote in a national 
plebiscite. Whether Soviet Jews merit this 
indirect tribute or not, it is obvious that the 
Russian dictator does not consider them reliable. 


Equally indicative is the singling out of 
the Jews as a group that dislikes collective 
labor and group discipline. Obviously such 
an element cannot be a successful component 
of a collective society. Khrushchev’s distorted 
picture of Russian Jewry provides a troubling 
view of the Soviet ruler’s mind. When Stalin 
raised the mediaeval blood libel charge in the 
Moscow “Doctors’ Plot,” the world realized 
that zoological anti-Semitism of the Hitler va- 
riety was rife in the Soviet Union. Nobody in 
his senses believed Stalin’s charges but everyone 
understood what their making foreboded. The 
death of Stalin probably came just in time to 
avert a catastrophe. 


In this respect Khruschev is no Stalin. He is 
no maniac, afflicted with paranoia, but an astute, 
deceptively genial, politician, whose stout peas- 
ant heritage has left him with a sturdy dose 
of peasant prejudices only weakly diluted by 
Marxist ideology. Anti-Semitism as an oiucial 
creed is not likely to be reinstated in Russia. 
Ideologically, it is still not respectable, and 
no public anti-Jewish crusade is likely to be 
launched. The crude anti-Semitism of the late 
Stalin era was supposed to have been discarded 
by the new regime, and the crimes against 
national minorities figured in Khrushchev’s 
recantation at the Twentieth Congress. 


But how long will Khrushchev’s studies of 
national psychology remain an academic ex- 
ercise? We know that many fields of Russian 
life are already Judenrein (not “wives” as yet). 
The repeated depiction of Jews as a group apart, 
unfit because of racial characteristics for full 
integration in the pattern of Soviet society, has 
alarming and familiar overtones. Whether you 
call it anti-cosmopolitanism, or anti-individual- 
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ism, or anti-intellectualism, or plain, unvar- 
nished anti-Semitism, it adds up to the same 
thing. 

An ironic commentary on the times is pro- 
vided by the fact that while the head of the 
great Union of Socialist Republics is indulging 
in hoary canards against the Jews and Israel, 
a court in West Germany has sentenced a Ger- 
man school-teacher to a year in jail for anti- 
Semitic utterances. The Soviet statute against 
anti-Semitism, so proudly proclaimed after the 
Russian Revolution, is presumably still on the 
books. Perhaps it should be activized. 


3lst National Convention 
Labor Zionist Organization 


|S hears of delegates and guests will gather 

in Chicago on May 29—June 1 (Decora- 
tion Day week-end) at the 31st National Con- 
vention of the Labor Zionist Organization of 
America-Poale Zion. A highlight of the Con- 
vention will be the celebration of Israel’s 10th 
Anniversary. The role of Labor Zionism in lay- 
ing the foundations of the State and in providing 
it with leadership since its establishment gives 
its members and friends a special reason for re- 
joicing in the remarkable achievements of Is- 
rael’s first decade. More than any other move- 
ment, it has succeeded in molding the character 
of Israel in general and along the lines of 
its social democratic vision of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth. That this vision has not yet 
been fully realized, although significant strides 
have been made towards its fulfillment, enlarges 
the tasks assumed by Labor Zionists—beyond 
those they share with all others who are devoted 
to the upbuilding of the State, its security and 
the strengthening of its economic and social 
fabric. No doubt the forthcoming National 
Convention of LZOA will not content itself 
merely with celebrating past achievements, but 
will call for more intensive endeavors in Israel’s 
second decade. 


Included in this call must be the renewal of 
a serious Aliya movement from Labor Zion- 
ist ranks. Hagshama atzmit—self-fulfillment 
through Aliya—has always been a cardinal tenet 
of Labor Zionism. It brought about the Sec- 
ond Aliya which launched the struggle for “the 
conquest of labor,” established the first collec- 
tive settlements, organized the Jewish self-de- 
fense in Palestine—the forerunner of the Ha- 
ganah and the present Army of Israel—and 
founded the organized labor movement. Some 
of its leaders, like President Itzhak Ben Zvi 
and Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, now head 
the Government of Israel. In America, too, the 


JEWisH Front 


Labor Zionists formed the first Hechalutz ¢,. 
ganization more than a half-century ago. In tk 
intervening years thousands of American Laby 
Zionists have settled in Eretz Israel. Certain) 
there are thousands more who would find en. 
richment in their own lives through direct pyr. 
ticipation in the exciting and challenging life jy 
Israel. Labor Zionism must give them the pos. 
tive motivation that will create in them tk 
desire and willingness to do so. The LZOA 
Convention must decide on practical steps fy 
the creation of an Aliya “climate” in the mov. 
ment and the providing of concrete Aliya pro. 
jects for hundreds of families who will wish t) 
settle in Israel. In so doing, it can set an exampk 
to other Zionist groups and help put an enj 
to the sterile debate about Aliya that has ani. 
mated the Zionist Movement in recent year 

At the same time, the Convention must af. 
dress itself to the serious problems affecting th 
cultural, spiritual and communal well-bein 
of American Jewry. Of fundamental impor 
among these are the expansion and _ intensif. 
cation of Jewish education on all levels, work 
among the youth, the enhancement of the demo- 
cratic character of Jewish communal organi 
zation and the improvement of the Jewish 
content of our homes and of our group life 
These are tasks that Labor Zionism has alway 


regarded as an essential part of its Zionist pro) 


gram. If, under the pressure of cataclysmi 
events and the needs of the Jewish peopk 
in the last quarter-century, it has not pursuel 
these tasks with the same vigor as it engaged it 
the political and economic struggle connectel 
with the establishment of the Jewish State ani 
the rescue and rehabilitation of Jews victimizel 
by the Nazi and other tyrannies, the time hs 
come when it must again give full. weight 
the whole of its program—that is, to its work 
behalf of American Jewry as well as to whati 
does on behalf of Israel. Nor is there any reason 
why the latter should suffer because of increase 


attention to the needs here. On the contrary 
this increased dimension of Zionist work mus! 


inevitably lead also to a greater understandint 
and a more intimate sense of partnership wit! 
the Jewry of Israel. In this respect, too, tht 
LZOA can help set the tone for the whok 
Zionist Movement, which, since the establish- 
ment of the State, has been floundering in 1 
search for a clearer definition of its aim at 
purposes according to the new realities. 

Always a movement of broad vision aml 
of bold enterprise, we are confident that th 
LZOA Convention will unflinchingly accep! 
the enormous responsibilities that face it bot! 
as regards Israel—the state, and Israel—th 
people. 
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What Does Herut Want? 


by Bar Avraham 


He is the offspring of Etzel—an under- 
ground terrorist organization. This, in turn, 
sprang from the Revisionist movement. Until 
the establishment of the State of Israel, the 
history of the Revisionist movement falls into 
two clearly definable periods: (a) the period 
of the group that gathered round Jabotinsky 
after his resignation from the Zionist Executive 
(1924 to the early ’thirties); (b) the period 
of the Revisionist mass movement in Eastern 
Europe, especially in Poland (from the early 
thirties to the outbreak of World War II.) 


The first period was relatively quiet and 
“idyllic.” In 1923, Jabotinsky left the Zionist 
Executive as a result of differences of opinion 
with Dr. Weizmann on questions of policy. 


At the time when Transjordan was detached 
from Palestine proper (in 1921) and at the time 
of the publication of the Churchill White Paper 
in 1922, Jabotinsky was still a member of the 
Executive, carrying full responsibility for all 
itsactions. Therefore, he also endorsed the White 
Paper that defined the “National Home,” since 
it was feared that the British Government might 
dissociate itself from the Balfour Declaration 
as part of the Mandate for Palestine unless the 
Zionist Executive was prepared to give its 
express consent to the White Paper, disappoint- 
ing though it was. What mainly accounts for 
Jabotinsky’s resignation from the Executive 
was the “indifference” of Weizmann regarding 
the question of the Jewish Brigade. Jabotinsky 
took violent exception to the attitude of the 
leaders of the workers’ movement in Palestine 
who saw in the establishment of an illegal de- 
fense organization, independent of the Manda- 
tory rule, the main safeguard for security. How- 
ever, they, as well as he, advocated a political 
struggle against the disbanding of the units 
of the Brigade (or, more precisely, the rem- 
nants of the Brigade) that were stationed in the 
country. Jabotinsky warned against the danger 
of equipping with arms “people without uni- 
forms” not subject to “full military discipline;” 
he saw in an undisguised Jewish Brigade first 
of all a deterring factor that would forestall any 
attack leading to bloodshed which the Arabs 
might direct against the Yishuv. He did not 
believe that an independent military force, even 


——— 
Bar Avraham is an Israeli journalist. 


if illegal, could constitute an important element. 

The organizational framework of the Jabotin- 
sky movement in its first phase was that of a 
“Zionist-Activist League.” At this time the 
movement did not consider itself a special po- 
litical party but considered itself a rallying point 
for a political opposition. However, very little 
time elapsed before the “Activist League” (ap- 
proximately 1925) became the “Zionist Revis- 
ionist Alliance” and actually assumed the char- 
acter of an independent Zionist party. Then 
another point in its program was added—a 
socio-economic one. It is here that the Revision- 
ist movement finally parted company from the 
workers’ movement in the country. In the 
economic sphere, Jabotinsky surprisingly adopt- 
ed the principles advocated by Brandeis and the 
Dutch Zionists against whom he had fought 
so violently while still a member of the Execu- 
tive. This economic approach was chiefly based 
on “private initiative’ and on the idea of a 
large central bank assisting such initiative by 
means of a sympathetic credit policy. The chief 
criticism implied in this attitude was leveled 
against the national and workers’ economic initi- 
ative—against that partnership between the 
capital of the national funds and the colonizing, 
communal and cooperative attempts initiated 
by the workers and the pioneering groups that 
were setting up the economic supports on which 
the Yishuv and the country were to live. This 
period saw the beginning of the Fourth Aliya 
of the Polish middle class (““Grabsky Aliya’). 
The majority tried to make a living in the towns 
as tradespeople. A considerable number failed 
in this attempt and returned to Poland. The 
Revisionists viewed this as a failure of the econ- 
omic and political policy of Labor Zionism. 
They demanded that the Zionists concentrate 
on creating not “facts” but “conditions”—pro- 
claiming the creation of “facts” as the task of 
the private sector (Bedingungen und nicht 
Dinge). 

This approach did not consider the need of 
creating a healthy social pattern in the country, 
based on agricultural and industrial production 
and the employment of Jewish workers, without 
which the Yishuv would have been doomed to 
becoming a colonial enclave. A socio-economic 
policy of the kind Jabotinsky envisaged would 
have resulted in the formation of a stratum of 
Jewish “entrepreneurs,” while the actual man- 
ual work would have been undertaken by the 
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“natives.” But the creation of a class of Jewish 
workers was one of the central aims of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in the Diaspora; namely, that 
it was incumbent on every individual to prepare 
for the transition from an individualistic ex- 
istence to a cooperative one, and from a “non- 
productive” to a productive occupation. This 
transition could not be effected without national 
capital creating “facts” and not “conditions.” 
At the end of the twenties it became evident 
that the socio-economic stand taken by the 
Revisionists was incompatible with the attitude 
adopted by the workers’ movement in the coun- 
try and by the majority of the Zionists. 

At this point the Revisionists initiated a prop- 
aganda campaign based on the tenets that the 
Yishuv and, above all, the workers’ movement 
were distinguished by the following character- 
istics; (a) a tenacious adherence to the system 
of national capital (creating “facts” and not 
“conditions” ) because they derived private profit 
from this method; (b) for the sake of this profit 
they were directly opposed to a “political offen- 
sive” against the policy of the Mandatory Gov- 
ernment; and, according to the Revisionists, 
they had “sold their souls” to Weizmann and 
accepted his approach regarding constructive 
collaboration with the Mandatory rule. 

This libelous misinterpretation of Zionist poli- 
cy was the seed from which sprouted and grew 
to dangerous proportions the “demonology” of 
Revisionism, which relates every step taken by 
the Zionist leadership to considerations of profit 
to be derived by the workers of the country. 
To put it simply: the workers betray the highest 
ideal of Zionism in return for petty material 
advantages. This was obviously a malicious mis- 
interpretation of the fundamental approach of 
pioneering Zionism, an approach justified by the 
subsequent historic process culminating in the 
creation of the State and continuing to the 
present. 


HE REVISIONIST movement grew until it reach- 

ed its climax in the middle of the ’thirties. 
In the Jewish centers of the Diaspora in Eastern 
Europe, particularly in Poland and the Baltic 
countries, it became the rallying-point for the 
numerous young people who considered the 
system of certificates and “selective” pioneer- 
ing immigration as a “conspiracy” intended 
to prevent mass immigration—a “conspiracy” 
between the Labor Zionist party, the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive with Weizmann as its head, and the 
Mandatory power. At the same time a group 
of writers and leading personalities (Aba Ahi- 
meir, Uri Zvi Greenberg, J. Yevin and others— 
most of them radical left-wingers) left the 
workers’ camp, turning their backs on socialism 
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and seeing in it the main source of all evil. This 
process was similar to that which took place jp 
Europe among intellectuals who began to show 
sympathies for the uniformed fascist move. 
ments. (Ahimeir, for example, published , 
regular column in the Jerusalem newspaper Dog; 
Hayom under the title “From the Diary of , 
Fascist” even before he joined the Revisionist 
Party). 

When the movement assumed mass propor. 
tions, Jabotinsky decided to leave the Zionist 
Organization and to set up a “new Zionist Or. 
ganization.” Even before that the Revisionists 
declared a ban on the Zionist funds and estab. 
lished at least one separate fund, the “Tel Hii 
Fund.” In Palestine they were active in intro- 
ducing a split into the underground defense or- 
ganization, a split undertaken solely for clas 
reasons—the right-wing circles opposed the “he- 
gemony of the workers” in the Hagana. They 
set up their own organization, where the Re- 
visionists joined forces with the right-wing 
General Zionists, the Mizrachi and a minority 
of the farmers in veteran settlements. Gradually 
the ranks of the right-wing of the organization 
(Irgun Beit) began to fill with members of the 
Betar. 

However, in view of the Arab riots the right- 
wing circles in the leadership of Irgun Beit, with} 
the exception of the Revisionists, decided to end 
the split and to return to the general defens | 
organization. The Revisionists opposed the mer- 
ger and remained outside the general frame- 
work. Of the remnants of Irgun Beit they 
founded the “National Military Organization” 
(Etzel) which employed its own methods in 
reply to the Arab attacks: bombs were laid in 
Arab market-places, shots were fired at Arab 
buses—indiscriminately, on the assumption that 
the whole Arab population must be punished 
for the actions of Arab bands. 

Within the Revisionist Party in the Diaspora 
the moral hegemony passed from Jabotinsky and 
his “diplomats” to Etzel and its “feats:” the | 
time for words was over and the period of action | 
had begun. Etzel, together with the Revisionist ¢ 
Executive in the Diaspora, wanted to demon- | 
strate its vitality with the organization of illegal | 
immigration. But while the Hagana tried to 
bring immigrants in during the night and smug- 
gle them into the country without the authorities 
being aware of it, the illegal immigration of 
ganized by the Revisionists was made into 3| 
spectacular affair: the vessels would come in full | 
daylight and anchor off the coast of Tel Av 
or Haifa. This led the British to deduct the 
number of these immigrants from the certifi 
cates allotted. The publicity of the Revisionists 
exploited to the full these “punitive” action 
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against the Arab terrorists and their own method 
of illegal immigration. 


HE STRUGGLE against the White Paper of May, 

1939, was still in its initial stages when the 
war against Nazi Germany broke out. Less than 
sx months later Jabotinsky died. Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jewry was completely cut off from 
events in Palestine. Etzel was split. The Stern 
group was prepared to continue anti-British 
activities even if this meant collaboration with 
the enemies of Britain. The majority of Etzel 
chose a pro-British line, suspending former 
activities and even co-operating with the British 
against the common enemy. (Etzel’s com- 
mander, David Raziel was killed in an operation 
against Iraqi Nazi troops in the vicinity of a 
British aerodrome at Khabania in Iraq.) Sub- 
sequently, Menahem Begin became commander, 
after he reached Palestine as a soldier of the 
Polish army that had been organized on Russian 
territory and transferred to the Middle East. 


The activities of Etzel and Lehi (Stern 
Group) were only of nuisance value but they 
were widely publicized in the foreign press. 
Those who ascribe the “expulsion” of the British 
principally to the activities of Etzel and Lehi 
are completely mistaken. The British were never 
“expelled,” but decided to withdraw as the 


' result of a combination of factors among which 


were the strength of the Hagana and the sym- 
pathy accorded the struggle of the Jews through- 
out the whole world. 


The setting up of the State was the fruit of 
the accumulation of Jewish strength throughout 
two decades. The workers and the pioneering 
element gave this accumulation the character 
of organic growth—social, economic, cultural 
and military—until the structure of the nation 
emerged, in a position to set up a State and to 
maintain it. It is, therefore, no accident that 
the government of the State should also have 
developed organically from the bodies that 
guided and channeled this national growth— 
from the Zionist Executive to the Vaad Leumi. 
Nor is it an accident that the Hagana was the 
the army of the State and that the organizations 
of Etzel and Lehi had to disband and join the 
Israel Defense Army unconditionally. The Ha- 
gana had been organized from the outset to 
be the basis of a people’s army and had not been 
Planned as a terrorist group or a sabotage unit. 
If the Hagana had not existed, Israel would have 
suffered a complete defeat in the War of Liber- 
ation. 


These facts are beyond doubt. But the Re- 
visionists believed that they had been “robbed” 
of the “fruits of victory”; they claimed that 
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they had “expelled the British’—and yet the 
rule of the country was not theirs. 

The majority of the members of Etzel and 
Lehi became ordinary inconspicuous citizens 
of the State. What remained was a leadership 
suffering from an unabated thirst for power. 
This leadership set itself up as a legitimate party 
within the frame-work of the State—Herut— 
and all its desires centered around one point 
only; to assume power and to “take revenge” on 
those who had “cheated them of the fruits of 
victory.” 


A cursory analysis of the composition of Herut 

brings out the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of its members are neither Eastern 
European Revisionists nor former Etzel mem- 
bers. They belong to those strata of the old set- 
tlers and of the new immigrants who feel at 
a disadvantage and who express their protest 
against their underprivileged position—genuine 
or imagined—by joining Herut or voting for 
its candidates. Two points constitute the whole 
program of this party: (a) the homeland in its 
entirety—that is to say a declaration that the 
State of Israel should include the areas on both . 
sides of the Jordan and that all policy and mili- 
tary efforts should be made to achieve this goal; 
(b) the destruction of the power of the organ- 
ized worker by “liberating” the worker from 
the discipline of the Histadrut and by con- 
centrating anti-labor strength in all other strata 
of the population. 

The first point is constantly urged by the 
leaders of Herut, while the second stems from 
blind hatred against the existing Government 
and the strategy employed varies with changing 
events, 

Let us assume for a moment that the leader- 
ship of Herut were entrusted with the rule of 
the State and would have to undertake the first 
objective—the creation of a homeland “‘in its 
entirety” including Jordan. There is no doubt 
that the Herut leaders would be prepared to sac- 
rifice what has already been created, in an 
operation aiming at “liberation,” that is, terri- 
torial conquests. There can be no doubt about 
the ultimate outcome of such an adventure. 
It is possible that there would be an initial phase 
of “success” and “victories” though even this 
is by no means certain. In any case the end 
would be a fatal blow, after which there would 
remain only complete ruin. Operation Sinai 
has, after all, proved that Israel cannot operate 
within a vacuum. 

All Israelis are aware of this; the majority 
of Herut members understand this, too. It is 
thus not this which proves attractive and wins 
votes for Herut. It is the second point that 
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wins votes—hatred of the existing Government. 
To exploit this, Herut does not shrink from 
demagogic contradiction in its propaganda. 
It is leftist when it is active among the workers 
and right-wing when appealing to employers; 
against the civil servants when it turns to the 
ordinary citizens, while it urges differentiation of 
salaries among officials. It opposes the accumu- 
lation of national capital (which it calls “‘shnor- 
ring”), yet it incites every new immigrant to 
insist on an increasingly larger slice of the cake 
which is national capital. Herut calls for the 
maintenance of a formidable army which will 
be able to effect “territorial liberation” and 
harps on defects in the services rendered the 
public by the State. At the same time, Herut 
opposes the burden of taxation, the rate of which 
is chiefly determined by the necessity of main- 
taining the present army and the incessant en- 
largement of the existing network of services 
required for the integration of mass immigration. 


Herut’s main asset is its power of propa- 
ganda—its “demonology:” the leaders of the 
State are in a conspiracy to betray the country’s 
political interests in order to benefit materially. 
This formulation, which springs entirely from 
irrational hatred, covers everything: it is possible 
to tell factory workers that “Mapai officials” 
came to a secret agreement with employers to 
obstruct wage rises; industrialists may be told, 
according to the same method, that “Solel 
Boneh” is going to buy up their enterprises at 
the lowest prices. The young will be informed 
that Mapai leaders oppose the operation directed 
at the “liberation of the homeland” because 
this will affect the Exchequer by holding up 
payments from abroad, etc. 


Herut does not possess any realistic and ra- 
tional program; it does not even represent clear- 
ly definable social interests—as do the General 
Zionists for example. It quite simply hopes to 
profit by the degree of dissatisfaction and an- 
tagonism which varies according to the econ- 
omic situation, the speed of integration, and the 
state of the more backward social strata. The 
leaders of Herut endeavor to exploit all these 
sources of dissatisfaction in order to overthrow 
the existing Government and to take its place. 
Then all contradictory promises will be for- 
gotten and Herut will chiefly concentrate on 
the destruction of the power of the workers 
and the preparation of the “liberation” operation. 


Among Herut leaders a discussion is in full 
swing as regards the road that leads to political 
rule. The majority, led by Menahem Begin, do 
not as yet reject the democratic parliamentary 
method. But there is a minority, by no means 
negligible, that reiterates its belief that this 
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way—which it calls contemptuously “the yot. 
er’s slip”—holds out no prospects, and that jt 
is advisable to set up “cadres” of youth to pave 
the way for a putsch (this putsch will obviously 
be called a “national revolution”). At the last 
Herut convention in October 1956, Aba Ahimeir 
(whose whole being is permeated by a hatred 
of socialism and of the workers), Dov Shilanski 
(the terrorist, who was caught with a time-bomb 
in his hands in the buildings of the Foreign 
Office after the signing of the Restitution Agree. 
ments) and, in more veiled terms, also Jacob 
Meridor (Begin’s former Deputy Commander 
of Etzel) spoke in this vein. 


According to its official status Herut is a 
parliamentary opposition party but according 
to its program and psychology it is really a 
“revolutionary” party, i.e., it undermines the 
positive processes of growth and crystalization 
as far as possible, in order to overthrow the “ex- 
isting order” and take its place. 


The share of Herut in the reconstruction of 
the country is non-existent. Its concrete ac- 
tivities are confined to propagandistic acts of 
sabotage which threaten the unity of Israel, 


The dividing-line between Revisionism and the, 


general Zionist movement has been clearly dis- 
tinguishable throughout Zionist history. The 
Zionist movement sees its chief task as the build- 
ing of a nation in Israel—bearing in mind that 
its political status will be determined in the 
future as in the past by its actual achievements. 
All endeavors of the Zionist movement are, 
therefore, directed towards this goal: to develop 
and form the Israel nation; according to this 
yardstick all economic, political and military 
decisions are adopted. For example, the de- 
cisions to withdraw Israel troops from Sharm-e- 
Sheikh and the Gaza Strip was taken as soon as 
it became evident that the holding of thes 
territories would lead to a sharp quarrel with 
the U.N. and the United States. 


However, the main consideration of the Re-| 
Visionists is not constructive growth but the! 


fetish of the “homeland in its entirety” and the 
desire for the destruction of the “existing order.” 
Everything is conditioned by these two goals 
The policy advocated by Herut is not related 
to real Jewish strength but is a geographic con- 
ception. Zionism in general, and the “hated” 
Labor Zionist regime in particular, are commtt- 
ted to the Ingathering of Exiles, the growth of 
a healthy Jewish society, and the steady 10 
crease of national strength. All other considef- 
ations are subordinated to these aims. Herut, 
on the other hand, is prepared to sacrifice all the 
achievements of Israel for its meaningless, disa‘- 
trous slogans. 
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Seventh Avenue: Better Labor- 
Management Relations 


by Mark Starr 


, in NATION-WIDE attention focused upon the 
recent strike of 105,000 dressmakers in New 
York City and seven Northeastern states makes 
jt opportune to examine briefly the peculiarities 
of the women’s garment industry and the 
characteristics of its management and labor. A 
story told in the Welsh mining industry may 
well be recalled. A mine-manager affably de- 
clared: ‘““We have settled all our disputes. Let’s 
bury the hatchet and get back to work.” The 
veteran miners’ agent replied: “Yes, we will 
bury the hatchet. But don’t forget, we know 
where it is buried.” 

The dress strike, March 5-12, showed that 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion, despite 25 years of industrial peace, not 
only knew where the hatchet was buried but 
could dig it up and use it effectively. The strike 
gains (conceded by the employers with a small 
group of hold-outs in Pennsylvania) included 
an eight per cent general wage increase, pay- 
ment of overtime beyond the seven-hour day for 
piece workers (already received by the 20 per 
cent on time-work), severance pay, new mini- 
mum standards ($79 for cutters, $56 for ma- 
chine operators), an increase of paid holidays 
for all workers to 614, and the use of the union 
label as part of additional and stricter enforce- 
ment provisions. (The enforcement of the pre- 
vious agreements and price settlements had been 
incomplete, and both for the five main employ- 
ers’ associations and the union the strike served 
to jack up organization and secure a more 
alert participation by union members and offi- 
cers.) Many of the younger workers for the 
first time shared the invigorating experience 
of a successful picket-line and some 5,000 new 
members were recruited. This new vigor and 
strength will be necessary to prevent the ex- 
pected “‘chiseling” on the terms of the new 
three-year settlement. 

Even the casual newspaper reader must now 
be aware of some of the complexities in the 
making of women’s clothes in which more than 
450,000 ILGWU members produce yearly about 
$6 billion worth of garments, excluding other 
articles of women’s wear, such as shoes, hats, 
fur coats, and gloves: these bring the total to 





Mark Starr is Educational Director of the International 
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$12 billion. And the industry is especially im- 
portant to New York City because 70 cents 
out of each dollar spent on women’s clothes 
buys garments made in Greater New York and 
by contractors working for jobbers in this city. 

That brings us to the first peculiarity of this 
industry: the jobber-contractor relationship. 
The industry, as will be explained below, has 
always suffered from seasonality. The manufac- 
turer with his “inside” workshop has tried to 
avoid the costly overhead of a large factory, 
necessary to cope with the optimum demand 
in the busy season. His remedy has been to 
originate the style, make the samples, cut the 
material and then send the work out to the con- 
tractors’ smaller shops. This means that he 
escapes the headaches of supervision of the 
total work-force. Furthermore, in the bad old 
days, he could profitably play one contractor 
off against another, and so beat down pro- 
duction costs and wages. (The fact that a 
worker could himself become an entrepreneur 
with the expenditure of a few hundred dollars 
meant, of course, a continuation of this cut- 
throat competition which would have been im- 
possible in a large-scale industry.) 


The statesmanship and power of the ILGWU 
introduced some regulation into this competi- 
tive and suicidal chaos and reduced the industrial 
mortality among the many small contractors 
struggling to exist. But even now sharp practices 
in the garment industry too often create the 
climate of a Turkish bazaar in which the asking 
price and what you will settle for are some- 
times far apart. There are widely ranging mark- 
ups and little, if any, cooperation with the 
textile producers. The typical dress manufac- 
turer is supposed to order his breakfast: ‘““T'wo 
eggs, one of them fresh.” 

Finally, after many years of painful strikes 
and struggles, the Union was able to restrict 
the jobbers to sending out work only to regis- 
tered and approved contractors. Further, the 
jobber was made responsible for any contractor 
who. defaulted in paying his workers’ wages. The 
list of registered contractors for each employer 
was supervised by the impartial chairman of the 
industry. However, there were always compli- 
cations of temporary contractors when the 
season was at its height. Jobbers sometimes boot- 
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legged work to contractors who offered to un- 
dercut prices. 

Another important point of regulation was 
the settlement of labor costs with the jobbers 
before the work was sent out to the contractors. 
Here, too, there was often “chiseling” through 
juggling of price lines and the addition of work 
beyond the detailed specification and job des- 
cription. The cumulative effect of all the “tun- 
kel munkel” naturally fell most heavily upon 
the workers. 


HE ENFORCEMENT of the new wage agree- 

ment will be an exceedingly difficult and 
continuing operation. When the contractors 
operate in far-flung rural areas, the difficulty 
of supervision obviously becomes greater. In 
the past, workers in the newly organized areas 
had no standards to measure their work, al- 
though they have been quickly acquiring an 
education in this matter with the help of alert 
union officers. In the small-scale nature of the 
industry, in the actual trucking of material 
and cut work to the contractors’ premises, there 
were obvious openings for the gangsters who, 
in earlier days, had been engaged in defying the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

The measures found in the new agreement 
(accepted in March, 1958) to enforce the union 
label requirement will lead to a more effective 
identification of the non-union shops. The appli- 
cation of severance pay will undoubtedly fur- 
ther lessen the industrial mortality of the little 
shops going in and out of business, which has 
made inoperative the application of the usual 
trade union rules of seniority. 

Obviously, regulation of the women’s garment 
industry will remain a serious and difficult task. 
The industry must still contend with the un- 
predictable and uncontrollable factors of chang- 
ing fashion and the weather. The purchaser 
of an automobile has his choice of standard 
models at certain price lines. Large-scale ad- 
vertising will have convinced him of the virtues 
of a particular model. He will point with pride 
to the fact that his “buymanship” is confirmed 
when he sees many machines similar to his own 
on the roads. Thus, three big firms control the 
production of the automobile industry. They 
march into production like a huge army, with 
a squad of highly-paid executives, huge capital 
resources, nation-wide distribution campaigns 
and ample planning, research and publicity fa- 
cilities. (By way of contrast, in the women’s 
garment industry a large union confronts small 
employers, and it is the union which maintains 
research, management engineering, welfare and 
legal departments with competent staffs. ) 

The dress manufacturer is more like a guerilla 
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fighter who never quite knows what his cam. 
paign will be. While the car purchaser poiny 
with pride at the wide acceptance of his Choice, 
a woman would be horrified at seeing everybody 
wearing the dress that she herself has chosen, 
Only the stress of war makes women Willing 
to wear uniforms, and even then they introduc 
their own variations. The only certain thing 
about fashions is that they will certainly } 
different. New fashions are at first ridiculed 
and then accepted in a modified form. The fe. 
male desire for change and to attract attention 
is exploited by the garment industry which 
thrives by accelerated obsolescence. (The cur. 
rent arguments about the chemise dress and 
the silhouettes which look like eggs with legs 
will come easily to the reader’s mind.) Wha 
exposure or concealment will be given to the 
female form? What part of the female anatomy 
will be exaggerated or restricted? Nobody 
knows in advance. While the basic female form 
remains unchanged, the manner of its con- 
cealment or exposure never stays fixed two 
seasons in a row. Often the fashion papers 
work hard to make a style popular, but it does 
not “take.” Some freak costume on a college 
campus, some new dress worn in a_ popular; 
film by a Hollywood star may start a new styl 
in women’s clothes. And nothing looks as funny 
as the clothes worn by your grandmother. 


OW CAN an industry, subject to such vagaries 

be rationalized or go into large-scale pro- 
duction? The mail-order houses with a nation-} 
wide distribution can, of course, sell a greater | 
quantity of the same dress because the wearers 
are unlikely to meet. Certain items of clothing 
can be standardized, but style and changin 
colors are even applied to underwear. 

The effect of the weather is more easily anv 
lyzed. A mild winter may be good for the 
citizen, but not for the cloak-maker. A chil 
summer means that the dress industry suffer 
a slump. The industry also mirrors the folk- 
ways of the United States. Lingerie production 
goes up in anticipation of Christmas and New) 
Year gifts. Wedding dresses anticipate a greatel| 
demand in June. 

The great range in price and the everchanging 
variety of the product make large-scale mas 
production difficult. In some lower-price lint 
“section work” has been introduced, but th 
various crafts (cutter, presser, operator) pét- 
sist as the basis of the local unions. Thes 
function together under union rule as part 0 
the industrial joint boards which make ant 





police the agreements. 
Another complication of recent times is tht 
the nation-wide spread of television has brought 
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changes in the garment industry. Years ago, 
families dressed up in their Sunday best and went 
to church and visited or received their relatives 
on week-ends. The house-dress has become the 
television robe, and there is not so much dressing 
up to visit in the Bronx and Brooklyn anymore. 
The down-grading of coats and suits as the im- 
portant section of the industry began with 
automobiles, which made dresses the biggest 
ctor of the industry. Suburbia and television 
have radically altered our way of life, with bad 
results for the old lines of work in the garment 
industry. The big increase in sportswear re- 
flects not only increasing leisure but also the 
growth of Suburbia and the greater use of 
casual clothes, both for men and women. All 
investigators agree that Suburbia spends less on 
clothes, whatever new forms of expenditure 
it does develop. 

As if these complications were not enough, 
it is obvious that there is no certain economic 
demand for women’s clothes. The industry 
is sensitive to the available purchasing power 
of the consumer. Old clothes can be made over 
if times are hard. The industry could easily 
price itself out of the market, for women at 
a pinch can make their own. During the war, 
when automobiles, furniture, radios and other 
durable consumers’ goods were not obtainable, 
regularly employed workers spent more money 
on clothes. After the war, there was a complete 
change. In 1945, out of every $100 spent by 
consumers, nearly $8 was spent on women’s 
and children’s clothes. Ten years later, it had 
dropped to $4.30—where it still remains. This 
more than overcame the increasing demand 
for children’s clothes from the increased popu- 
lation. Under these circumstances, the unions 
in the clothing industry are not in the strong 
bargaining position of steel and automobiles 
which enjoy a constantly increasing demand. 
The shrinking share of the consumer’s dollar 
going to the clothing industry naturally aggra- 
vates all the evils of competition and the other 
difficulties mentioned. 

The small-scale nature of the industry pro- 
duces—for good or ill—more of a face-to-face 
contact between the worker and his employer 
than in a large-scale industry run by managers 
for great corporations. The largest jobbing 
firm in the women’s industry claims only four 
per cent of the total production. The Union 
has more than nine thousand agreements with 
individual firms and employers’ associations. In 
the main, these agreements have similar features, 
although there are some differences between the 
well-organized areas and the newly organized 
ones. The pattern in the past has been for the 
Coat-and-suit locals to pioneer for limita- 
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tion of contractors and settlement of prices with 
the jobbers, the 35-hour week and higher mini- 
mum wages, and then the other sections fol- 
lowed. 


[NswE the industry, there has been over the 

years a striking change in the racial make-up 
of the labor force. Entrance into the women’s 
garment industry, and particularly for women, 
has never been so difficult as, say, into building 
and printing with their apprenticeship regu- 
lations. The flood of immigrants at the turn 
of the century found entry into the needle- 
trades easy. New York was near to textile pro- 
duction and to centers of population. 

When the ILGWU was organized in 1900, 
workers and employers of Jewish origin pre- 
dominated. (Some writers have emphasized that 
when Louis Brandeis and Louis Marshall stepped 
in to set up the first beginnings of collective bar- 
gaining in the garment industry—the Protocol 
of 1910—they appealed to the Jewishness of 
the employers, because they said it was tragic 
to see such exploitation and bitterness between 
people of a common race.) Then, too, the 
fact that the majority of the workers were immi- 
grants gave its own coloration to the organiza- 
tion. Many of the Jewish immigrants who went 
into the needle-trades and became leaders of the 
Union would have been professionals in their 
own native cities had not religious and political 
persecution forced them to flee. The records 
of the Union show the intellectual background 
of the leaders of the Union as well as their 
socialistic and left-wing orientation. 

This has been the basis of the unique con- 
tribution of the needle-trades unions to the 
American labor movement. In many respects, 
they pioneered new ideas and methods for the 
general union movement, and influenced the 
trend from business unionism to social unionism. 
Gompers, the most important single influence 
on the American Federation of Labor from 
1881 onwards, himself a Jew and a New York 
immigrant cigar-maker, was always ready to 
help the needle-trades unions, despite reserva- 
tions he may have had for their early advocacy 
of independent political action, radical and so- 
cialist ideas. It was these Jewish immigrants 
who built the first effective needle-trades unions 
and who successfully crusaded against the sweat- 
shop and introduced some law and order into the 
competitive anarchy of the industry. In recent 
years one of the current problems of the in- 
dustry has been that the pioneers, and partic- 
ularly their women folk, were so embittered 
by the sweat-shop that they determined to 
train their sons and daughters for the learned 
professions and keep them out of the seasonal 
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garment industry in which high hourly rates 
do not mean a high yearly income. In the films, 
such as “Garment Jungle” and recent television 
plays, the son goes into Pop’s business—but not 
in real life. 

Thus the shift in racial composition intro- 
duced consecutively the Italian workers, the 
Negro workers and, more recently, the Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Ricans. As the industry has 
spread to Pennsylvania mining valleys and New 
England textile towns, more nationalities are 
brought in. A sampling in 1936 showed the 
racial origin of dressmakers in New York City 
to be: Italian, 51 per cent; Jewish, 32; Negroes, 
5; Spanish, 244. The Spanish has increased to 
about 10 per cent in the last 20 years. In the 
large Local 22, with over 20,000 members, 32 
racial origins were identified. The language 
locals have become increasingly unnecessary. 

Precise figures are hard to obtain but the cir- 
culation of the foreign language editions of the 
official twice-monthly union journal Justice are 
significant: in Italian, 33,000, in Spanish, 25,000, 
as compared to English, 440,000 copies. The 
final issue of the Yiddish Gerechtigkeit was in 
January of this year. The local union journals 
in New York have pages in Spanish and the 
Montreal Joint Board publishes its monthly 
newspaper in French. The lingual, racial, social 
and industrial differences, the high turnover 
partly due to the high percentage of women 
members, the varying degrees of union experi- 
ence, the ever-changing complexity of piece- 
work rates and conditions, combined with the 
smallness of the shops, make the rigid enforce- 
ment of union agreements and standards very 


difficult. 


Avoncswe the changing pattern of nationality 

was the changing nature of industry and poli- 
tics in the United States. The history of 60 years 
of union organizing with all its ups and downs 
has been told elsewhere in books, poems, songs 
and films. The ILGWU of all the needle-trades 
unions was the first to meet and overcome the 
red totalitarian attempts to capture unions and 
use them as agencies for Soviet conspiracy and 
revolution. 

The New Deal in 1933 took over many of 
the proposals first advanced by the socialists. 
Management, under the Wagner Act, negoti- 
ated with Labor. A community of interest 
was developed between the unions and Manage- 
ment. The greatest and most permanent ad- 
vances of the ILGWU have been made in the 
last 25 years during which the shrewd, imagina- 
tive and dynamic David Dubinsky has been its 
chief leader. 

Incidentally, the international socialist out- 
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look of the early pioneers in the needle-trades 
union was greatly modified by the massacre of 
the Jewish people by Hitler. Many revolutionary 
agitators discovered the depth of their own 
unconscious nationalism evoked by their sympa. 
thy for their murdered compatriots. Hitler’s 
hate converted many of them from Bundists 
into Zionists of varying intensity and commit- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly, the needle-trades and_ the 
ILGWU in particular created a pattern of trade 
unionism which secured world-wide attention, 
It has fought the good fight from picket-line 
to the Supreme Court and made outstanding 
contributions to the community. Among the 
“firsts” which the Union can claim are: em- 
ployer-contributed unemployment compensa- 
tion (1919) ; the Union Health Center (1913); 
the Educational Department (1917) ; a summer 
vacation home, Unity House; the Research De- 
partment; the Management Engineering Depart- 
ment; Officers’ Qualification Courses; the Train- 
ing Institute with staff jobs guaranteed to its 
graduates; the Political Department; the Inter- 
national Relations Department; the publicized 
Balance Sheet giving itemized details for Central 


Office and every local; a successful musical revue, | 
Pins and Needles (1937-1941); the first union | 


movie (With These Hands) to be professionally 
produced and translated into eight languages for 
foreign use by the State Department; medical 
sickness and old-age benefits financed by em- 
ployer contributions with a reserve to cover 
three years of sickness benefit payments. Proof 
that community responsibility is accepted not 
only verbally is to be found in the detailed list 
of financial grants by the ILGWU to good causes 
and institutions which from 1950 to 1953 
amounted to over five million dollars. A.H. 
Raskin (N. Y. Times March 9, 1958) esti- 
mates that the ILGWU has donated more than 
$25 million to charitable causes. Spectacular 
use of the accumulated welfare funds in large- 


scale housing cooperatives has won general ap- | 


proval. The Union thereby has met an urgent 
community need and also secured a guaranteed 
return on its invested welfare funds. (The 
student seeking a cultural comparison might 
well read the early “Jews Without Money” and 
“The Rise of David Levinsky” and then study 
the ILGWU financial statements and see the 
film “The Pajama Game.”) 

The ILGWU, which owed so much to the 
New Deal, expressed its gratitude by supporting 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, although this meant 
breaking with the traditional support given to 
Debs and other Socialist candidates. The crea- 
tion of the American Labor Party (later the 
Liberal Party) overcame the traditional and 
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justified hostility to cooperation with Tammany 
all. 
a his was all possible because, contrary to 
the early days of the AFL unions, the intellectual 
was accepted in the Union. The ILGWU, in 
its opposition to racial discrimination of every 
sort, its emphasis upon educational, cultural and 
welfare activity, demonstrated that an organi- 
zation, suffering from all the difficulties men- 
tioned above, and composed 75 to 80 per cent 
of women, could rally public opinion to its 
side and make outstanding achievements. The 
latest evidence of the ILGWU alertness to pub- 
lic goodwill was the daily television and radio 
reports of the one-week strike of the dressmakers. 


HAT ARE the current problems of the in- 
dustry? There is the important one of set- 
ting up standards of work and pay in new areas 
so that the danger of the runaway-shop can 
be met. That will be the nub of the enforce- 
ment efforts connected with the new three-year 
agreement. There are also jurisdictional prob- 
lems between the makers of skirts and blouses, 
coats and dresses, which have to be tackled. If 
women wear mannish-tailored suits and slacks, 
then jurisdictional problems arise with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. If men were to wear 
kilts, that would be an additional jurisdictional 
headache. When an employer switches his lines 
of work, the wisdom of Solomon is needed to 
make jurisdictional awards. There is some senti- 
ment for unity of all the appropriate unions 
in an apparel bloc, but no big drive to this end. 
There is also the problem of attracting new 
blood into the industry, both in Labor and in 
Management. No longer can the industry rely 
upon the skilled immigrant. Tripartite coopera- 
tion by the Union with the employers’ associa- 
tions and the N.Y.C. Board of Education in 
vocational education recruits and up-grades 
workers in the industry chiefly through the 
High School: of Fashion Industries. The New 
York State Department of Education joins in 
to support the Fashion Institute of Technology 
to provide creative artists and designers. 
Considerable efforts have been made to assist 
the incoming Puerto Rican workers to become 
simultaneously good citizens and good union 
members. Business agents have learned workshop 
Spanish. Classes in English for Hispanics were 
set up, notably in Local 23. But this problem 
has by no means been solved completely. 
President Dubinsky, with characteristic im- 
agination and foresight, has through the Train- 
ing Institute secured the potential rejuvenation 
and extension of his organizing and adminis- 
trative staff. Unfortunately, there is no similar 
institute for the training of technicians, super- 
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visors and production engineers for Management. 
Despite their pleas of impoverishment, the em- 
ployers retire to Florida and do not have enough 
imagination or enough pride in their industry 
to train their successors. Unless Management 
on Seventh Avenue develops more enterprise, its 
leadership will be increasingly challenged by 
new centers, Perhaps the larger firms will unite 
for this purpose. Incidentally the producers 
if organized could put up a better front against 
the large-scale distributors, mail-order houses 
and department stores which now often dictate 
terms to the producers. In dresses and other 
sub-divisions, there is no equivalent to the 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board 
(a hang-over from NRA) with its label and its 
enforcement of fair trade practices. If a relative 
and progressing stability can be thus attained 
in the needle-trades, it will continue as a dem- 
onstration of maturity in industrial relations; 
and the hatchet can be left buried. 





Greetings to Israel on Its Tenth Anniversary! 
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JEWIsH Front 


A Florida Midrash 


by Ruth F. Brin 


Nvv IT came to pass that a rich Jew, who 
dwelt in New York, called his sons and 
daughters and his cousins and their children, 
even the whole mishpocha, and proclaimed unto 
them: I am leaving all my business affairs for 
you to manage and I am taking my wife and 
my income, even all of my dividends, and de- 
parting to Florida, there tu pass my days in 
leisure and fishing, for I have reached the age 
of retirement. 


Then there was great rejoicing among all his 
children at his happiness and their monetary gain 
and they wished him and their mother wel) 
and took them to the airport in a Cadillac. 

Now this rich Jew purchased a home on the 
inland waterway near Miami Beach, with a 
dock and a yacht, and for many days he studied 
the rules and methods of navigation with a 
sailor, so that he could go where he wished. He 
navigated the inland waterways and therein 
caught many fish to show his friends who played 
cards in the hotel lobbies. 


One day his wife spoke to him saying that 
his youngest daughter and her husband were 
coming to visit them. Now with his daughter 
he had always dealt generously, for he had sent 
her to a college where she married a young 
Jewish professor, even a teacher of English and 
a poet, and they were very poor. 


So it came to pass that the rich Jew showed 
his son-in-law his navigation charts and com- 
passes and all manner of things the sailor had 
taught him. Then the young man said unto 
him, “Let us go out into the ocean.” The old 
man replied, “Nw, I have never tried it, but 
if you want.” So they went beyond the keys 
into the wide ocean and they caught many 
large fish, but behold, when they were out of 
sight of land, a great storm arose. The young 
man was exceedingly afraid at the winds and 
high waves, but the old Jew said, “If this navi- 
gation chart works on the inland waterway, 
it ought to work out here,” so he directed the 
young man, and together they brought the 
yacht safely home. 


That evening the young man wrote in his 
journal: I sailed the inland waterway too long 


and forgot the ocean; Lord, free my mind t 
know the elemental sea, the uncharted ways 
and to seek Thee, who art beyond the edge 
of the sea, but not beyond the soul of man, 


[7 is told that David Riesman wrote: This im. 

migrant Jew, who became wealthy by his 
own efforts, is typical of the inner-directed 
individual who believes that happiness is to ke 
found in absence of work, but when he attains 
leisure and retirement he pursues work (here 
navigation and fishing) because he knows of 
no other way to spend his time. His wealth, 
meanwhile, is in the control of a group of his 
relatives rather than an authoritarian individual, 


and this group must be cooperative and other.| 


directed to maintain itself in the twentieth 
century American culture. 


It is told that Erich Fromm wrote: Psycho- 
analysis would enable the young man to free 
himself of his neurotic fears and the necessity 
in a crisis to cling to a dependency relationship 
with a father figure; then he could achieve 
loving relatedness to his wife. 


It is told that Martin Buber wrote: By gen- 
uinely responding to his experience the old Jew 
became an “I”, or as Kierkegaard would term 
it, a Single One, capable of creating at least for 
that moment an I-Thou relationship with hi 
son-in-law, loving him, having a true dialogue 
with him, able to communicate through words 
and a flow of feeling that message which could 
save their lives. 


It is told that Mordecai Kaplan wrote: For 
the Jews to revitalize their social structure 
and mode of life, they must look to Torah a 
to navigation charts, and creatively revise thes 
charts for utilization in the complex Americat 
ocean, the locus of political freedom and mori 
chaos in which our present American Jewish 
civilization exists. 


And that David Ben Gurion wrote: Let the 
old man make an aliyah and be a fisherman on 
the sea of Galilee, and let the young man comt 
and teach the youth in Israel; failing that, let 
them sell their house and yacht and give theit 
money to UJA or buy Israel bonds with it 
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Wisdom in Glass, Metal and Stone 


by Alfred Werner 


[er FALL, the exaggerated role art and archi- 
tecture are allowed to play in Jewish reli- 
gious life was challenged during the Second 
National Conference on Synagogue Architecture 
and Art, held in New York City. The speaker, 
Professor Eugene Mihaly of the Hebrew Union 
College, pointed out to the audience how minor 
a role, in the pre-Emancipation era, physical 
equipment had played in the life of the Jewish 
people. Rabbinical leaders of the past have left 
very few detailed instructions concerning the 
location, building or embellishment of the 
house of worship, in sharp contrast to the great 
care lavished by them on even the minutest as- 
pect of the Scriptures and the rites prescribed 
for the religious service. Therefore, the scholar 
urged architects, artists and their patrons to bear 
in mind that the edifice itself should remain 
only a means towards spiritual ends, and that 
the thought given to the setting must never out- 
weigh the attention given to the non-material- 
istic, timeless and unlimited spirit of Judaism. 

This was, perhaps, not the first time that a 
religious leader had warned that the modern 
synagogue was tending to become over-elaborate 
in external matters at the expense of deep-rooted 
spirituality. What was significant, however, was 
that this warning was voiced at a meeting 
convoked by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and before an audience that, in 
addition to rabbis and commual leaders, included 
many architects, painters, sculptors, art critics 
and master craftsmen. Only rabbinical experts 
can decide whether Dr. Mihaly’s strictures were 
justified on theological grounds, but the histori- 
an must insist that, while there might be little 
actual writing on the physical appearance of 
the synagogue in post-Biblical literature, the 
Bible describes in great detail, and in the most 
exalted language, the Tabernacle that was 
formally dedicated by Moses, and the Temple 
built by King Solomon. The historian must also 
point to the splendors of the ancient synagogue 
of Dura Europos, to the elaborate interior of 
Santa Maria La Blance, and El Transito, medieval 
synagogues of Toledo converted into churches, 
and to the loveliness of the surviving scuolas in 
what was once the ghetto of Venice. 

Yet the rebuke of Dr. Mihaly cannot be 





Alfred Werner is the well-known art critic. He is a 
contributing editor of Arts Magazine. Dr. Werner is 
the author of several books on art and his book on Jules 
Pascin, the Bulgarian Jewish painter, is soon to appear. 


dismissed lightly, as it seems to be indicative of 
a growing dissatisfaction among American Jews 
with synagogue architecture of the post-war 
period. Although the complaints are often 
justified, the remedy is not to be found in 
reducing the role of art and architecture, or in 
spending less money on the “plant.” What is 
needed is the eye to distinguish good from bad 
architecture, significant art from pseudo-art. 
People protesting at the “garage” look of some of 
our new temples and synagogues should not turn 
to “traditional” styles, in the belief that what 
they find shocking is, necessarily, a true example 
of modern building. Too often it is “modern- 
istic” rather than modern, the kind of bogus 
modernism that has taken a few “tricks” from 
Wright, Le Corbusier, Gropius, Van der Rohe 
and Mendelsohn without adopting their 
aesthetics, and that has used fashionable mater- 
ials without taste or discrimination. 


‘THE REAL sinner is not the “modern spirit” — 

whatever these two words may stand for— 
but haste and sensationalism. It took Le 
Corbusier six years to build the small chapel at 
Ronchamp, France, and in the _ profusely 
illustrated book about it (Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York, 1958), the architect has described 
how much effort, how much “recherche pa- 
tiente” was required to create this “place of 
silence, of peace, of spiritual joy.” By contrast, 
it may take less than six weeks to ship to a site, 
to erect and ready the “prefabricated” syna- 
gogues that have been introduced into America 
as the latest infiltration of standardization and 
mechanization into the cultural and spiritual 
sphere. 


Sensationalism is the other culprit—the 
neurotic striving for originality at any cost, 
the desire of builders and artists to gain the ac- 
claim of museums, or to get photographs into 
national magazines. The very insecurity which, 
outside the temple, manifests itself in a hunt 
for “headlines,” reveals itself inside the building 
in the artist’s or architect’s eagerness to keep 
the congregants “busy” through bizarre forms, 
strongly-colored stained glass, unusual ma- 
terials. Quite a few objects found in contem- 
porary synagogues are more “interesting” than 
aesthetically pleasing, more “fascinating” than 
spiritually uplifting, and, being conversation 
a do not really belong in a house of wor- 
ship. 
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Yet for each uninspired ‘“modernistic” or 
vulgarly presumptuous synagogue building here 
I can find one, possibly two, modern Jewish 
houses of worship that are satisfactory from 
every viewpoint. In an effort to appraise them, 
it might be easier to state what they are not than 
what they are: they do not aspire to be Christian 
churches; they imitate neither “historical” styles 
nor what, to a superficial mind, might appear 
to be the “style of tomorrow”; they do not im- 
pose upon the worshipper baffling designs, or 
disturbing constructions, no more than they 
would subject the congregation to poor acoustics, 
poor seating facilities, bad lighting, heating or 
plumbing. 

What is it then that, in one case, makes of a 
synagogue an eyesore and, in another, leads to 
the creation of a beth ha knesseth as perfect as 
any work of a mortal can hope to be? 

The answer is simple. In the first case, the 
man responsible for the structure was a builder 
undeserving of the name of architect, and his 
patrons—the rabbi and the board members— 
were lacking in wisdom and taste. In the 
second case, careful men were able to select the 
kind of man who practices architecture as an 
art, one who, in the course of years, has 
recognized the importance of values to which 
he must adhere as a rabbi must adhere to his 
own (and these two sets of values—the religious 
and the aesthetic—are not mutually exclusive). 


he Is not easy to say which of the three major 
faiths has, since 1946, produced the largest 
proportion of aesthetically satisfactory houses 
of worship. But it is clear that the Catholics have 
had an edge over both Protestants and Jews. 
The Catholic church has employed the best 
human talent of every age to the “greater glory 
of God.” But whereas a Catholic church is 
meant to be a monument to the glory of God, 
the Protestant church was, and still is, basically, 
like the synagogue, a “‘meeting-house.”” Nothing 
can be less ornate than the early rural church 
of New England or Pennsylvania, a broad hall 
with galleries on three sides, rough box-pews and 
benches, and an utterly simple altar and high 
pulpit. There was nothing “showy” either about 
the temples built here before 1860, and hardly 
a thought was given towards embellishing the 
shuls that served the refugees from Tsarist op- 
pression who had come to these shores. (The im- 
ported notion that one often “prays better in 
the living room of an old house than in a hand- 
some, lovingly constructed temple” still persists 
among certain orthodox groups. ) 

On the other hand, showiness was king, among 
the wealthy, well-integrated Jewish congre- 
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gations of America, from about 1866, whey 
Cincinnati’s Isaac M. Wise Temple, the firy 
Moorish synagogue in America, was dedicated 
to about 1929, when the Romanesque Tempk 
Emanu-El on New York’s Fifth Avenue wx 
completed. Many people now feel as yp. 
comfortable in stylistic throwbacks of this king 
as they would in Victorian stiff collars and top 
hats, or in the long skirts and tight corsets of 
the same era, but they are “stuck” with them, 
Others rebel against the old meaningless forms 
and, as a result, this country has witnessed sinc 
1946 the rise of hundreds of new synagogus, 
mostly in the suburbs, and practically always x 
different from the old structures as the wor. 
shipper of today is different from his father o 
grandfather. 


When members of a congregation decide thi 
they want a synagogue, they are articulat 
enough to inform the architect of their im 
mediate, essential needs. They want daylight 
from large apertures so that prayerbooks can kk 
read without eyestrain, and they want good 
acoustics so that the sermon can be heard 
The pews must be comfortable, and the seating 
arrangement such that the ceremonies at and 
around the alter can be observed by every con: 
gregant. And yet it is not enough for a tempk 
merely to be as comfortable as a private res 
dence, an office building, school, hospital, te. 
search laboratory, library, or art gallery. Some- 
thing is still missing, be the edifice “up-to- 
date” as possible, if beauty is not present « 
well as usefulness. To accomplish this marriage, 
the architect’s special gifts are required. 


RCHITECTURE is still ruled by the principles 
laid down by the Roman architect and en- 
gineer, Vitruvius, who was a contemporary 0 
Hillel and Shammai. In the 17th century, Si 
Henry Wotton wrote The Elements of Archi. 
tecture, and did little more than _paraphras 
and adapt Vitruvius’ De Architectura Libi 
Decem. Today’s builders, whether they desigt 
churches and temples, or factories and apatt- 
ment houses, cannot but agree with Sir Henry 
(and Vitruvius): ‘“Well-building hath thre 
conditions: Commodity, Firmess, and Delight.’ 
Of 20th century synagogue architecture 
America, I will confine myself to the third te 
quirement: “Delight.” It is admitted that - 
most all American architects are sufficient] 
trained to design buildings that will stand firm- 
ly and satisfy the external, practical needs of th 
client. But the critic, interested in the ‘‘cond: 
tion of delight,” goes beyond construction 
convenience into the problems of aesthetics. 4 
good architect is guided by all three “condition 
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of well-building,” sacrificing none to the others. 
There are, of course, “bad” architects. One will 
rarely find a structure that is exclusively a thing 
of beauty, for no architect will, to gratify his, 
or his customer’s, exalted ideals of beauty, dare 
to design a house that cannot be lived in, or that 
may topple in a couple of years. But any walk 
through our big cities will reveal hundreds of 
edifices that, while quite usable, offend all 
standards of taste. 


Huge perforated boxes may serve in the realm 
of strictly utilitarian architecture (although the 
more progressive contemporary architects have 
found that it “pays” to give a pleasant look even 
to bank buildings, warehouses and factories since 
the human beings who spend a large slice of their 
days there will work more efficiently, will feel 
more “at home” in places built with logic cum 
sense of beauty). Houses of worship are 
utilitarian insofar as they are gathering points 
for people. So are the offices of employment 
exchanges, or the waiting-rooms of railroad 
stations. But whereas people spend only as much 
time as is necessary in the latter, there is no ob- 
jection to lingering in temples and churches. 
Quite the contrary: the more time an individual 
spends in a house of worshitp and the less eager 
he is to leave it, the more will the architect feel 
that he has achieved his goal. One of the out- 
standing builders of synagogues in America, the 
late Eric Mendelsohn, defined precisely the func- 
tions of a house of worship when he declared: 
“The house of God should either be an inspir- 
ing place for festive occasions that lift the 
heart of man, or an animated gathering place 
for a fellowship, warming man’s thoughts and 
intentions by the fire of His Divine Word given 
forth from altar and pulpit right in their midst.” 


€ 


Note the words “inspiring” and “animated”: 
they stand for the delight-giving quality advo- 
cated by Vitruvius and Sir Henry Wotton. 
Mendelsohn knew what is often forgotten by 
modern temple-builders; that not all building 
is architecture; that, while the protective func- 
tion is primary, a building must also include 
some features to please or impress the eye. Yet 
Mendelsohn did not always succeed in giving 
warmth to his ambitious edifices, dramatic as 
they are with their boldness of sweep. Of course, 
the task of a modern architect is not a simple 
one. In the past, the monotony of large expanses 
could be broken up by marble columns and 
stained-glass windows which were carefully a- 
voided at the peak of functionalism as being 
inappropriate for an era of steel, reinforced 
concrete and structural glass. These features 
are slowly reappearing, yet without superseding 
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the unchallengeable achievement of our time: 
dignity through restraint. 


To BEGIN with the first problem, the selection 

of site: the majority of modern synagogues 
are erected in Suburbia which provides 
beautiful locales along brooks, amidst groves 
and lawns and aliows for charmingly landscaped 
gardens for outdoor activities. Treated as an 
integral part of the whole, these gardens often 
penetrate the synagogue proper. The stained- 
glass windows used in the past to shield the 
congregation from the ugliness of a city street 
are no longer necessary; modern architects use 
the maximum of clear glass to let God’s nature, 
sun, sky, and green foliage make their contribu- 
tions to the religious service. Colored glass, if 
used at all, is used sparingly, as for the lower 
third of the windows. The greatest advance is in 
the use of majestic trees which, instead of being 
uprooted as in the past, are incorporated in the 
plan, preserved and treated with respect. 

Next, the architect must make his structure 
consonant with the topography, with the 
intellectual and social environment. That does 
not mean that in Connecticut synagogues 
should resemble the characteristic white New 
England churches, or that in Southern California 
they ought to imitate the Spanish Mission style. 
In 1958 the architect will build in the style of 
1958, adapted to regional differences as de- 
veloped, over centuries, through physical and 
social climate. 

The architect will, further, resolve to make a 
small building, not because the synagogue should 
look inconspicuous (as congregations in anti- 
Semitic countries of the Old World wanted 
them to be) but because the American who, dur- 
ing the week, does business in huge offices housed 
in city skyscrapers, prefers the intimacy of 
smaller rooms for the dignity of holiday services. 
Living and working in the era of glass and steel, 
of columnless corners, of transparency and the 
elimination of weight, the architect will, finally, 
use the favorite materials of the industrial age, 
and express rather than conceal the character- 
istics and properties of the building materials. 


Bet wuar about the over-all design? We can- 

not disregard the complaints of those who say 
that some of the modern temple structures are 
too rational, too logical, too cold. The house of 
worship often fails to stand out in dignity and 
meaning from adjacent buildings; except for the 
inscription on the wall, the edifice might very 
well be taken for a school, a library, or other 
public building. 


This complaint is not entirely without 
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grounds. In violent reaction to the “gingerbread” 
facades, to the pretentious showpieces of the 
past, architects have often replaced the absurdly 
over-decorated stone boxes with absurdly naked 
boxes made of a hodge-podge of 20th century 
materials. They honestly and sincerely tried to 
exalt the building as machine in the creation of 
buildings both practical and aesthetically satis- 
factory. A quiet elegance can, at best, be 
achieved through the omission of detail, through 
the beauty of unbroken, unencumbered, flow- 
ing lines. But no more than that—buildings 
entirely devoid of ornament are tedious; they do 
not call for a second glance. 


In defense of even the less successful modern 
temples it can be said that they rarely lack some 
of the basic requirements of good design: in 
rhythm and proportion, in the relation of space 
to space, of masses to slender forms, in the fine 
balance of verticals to horizontals, or curves to 
straight lines. Yet, though neither too heavy nor 
ill-proportioned, obscuring neither structural 
forms nor the true texture of the materials, 
they lack something important; emotional con- 
tent, suited to the building’s purpose. 

They fail to express immediately the uses the 
building is intended to serve, and to reflect the 
uplift associated with a house of worship. 
Remembering the synagogues of old, where 
undue profusion of ornament gave the building 
a restless, over-crowded look, the designers 
swerved to the other extreme and com- 
pletely avoided embellishment (sculpture, mu- 
rals, even variety in color). The basic idea—that 
the modern Jew does not need ubiquitous sym- 
bols to remind him that the place he is about 
to enter is a synagogue—was sound; yet it 
sometimes led to a complete and unfortunate 
abandonment of symbolic decoration (save, 
perhaps, for a barely visible “star of David” or 
menorah over the entrance, in a window, or 
somewhere on the wall). 


AAraivine at the problems posed by the Second 
Commandment, I hasten to add that theo- 
logical decisions are outside the province of 
architect, artist, or critic. It is the congregation 
involved which must accept or reject sculptural 
ornamentation. There is usually no objection 
among Reform communities. Yet even ortho- 
dox congregations in America at an increasing 
rate employ painters to adorn the facades or 
interiors of synagogue, with one restriction: 
that the representation of human figures must 
be avoided. 
In a sense it was a blessing that the renais- 
sance of synagogue architecture and art did 
not begin before 1946, for the abstract trend 
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in modern art makes things easier for those with 
a love of art and yet construing the Second 
Commandment strictly. (In passing, it might be 
mentioned that Carl H. Kraeling, in his volume 
on the Dura Europos synagogue, published by 
Yale University Press, 1956, suggests that in 
antiquity, and long before Dura Europos, there 
existed Jewish manuscripts with pictures rep. 
resenting Biblical scenes.) Protagonists of non- 
figurative art recommend it as more akin to 
Judaism than is realistic art. Others are in favor 
of abstract art as more conducive to an austere 
sacred atmosphere than realistic art which, they 
hold, easily distracts the worshipper. (Yet it 
may be argued that those not reconciled to 
modern art will hardly be put at ease by seeing 
it on the wall.) 


In any event, there can be none of the 
“Delight” Sir Henry Wotton named as the third 
“condition” unless the help of the plastic arts 
is sought. Hence, in the past decade, many 
attempts have been made, through collaboration 
between architect and artist, to lift man from 
his humdrum egocentric existence. The semi- 
abstract Burning Bush sculpture on the facade, 
and the brightly colored semi-abstract murals 
within one synagogue offer examples. In an- 
other congregation, a fascinating tapestry for 
the Ark designed by a professional artist, was 
executed in needlepoint by members of the 
Temple Sisterhood. Several sculptors have 
rendered for the exterior of temples their indi- 
vidual interpretations of Jacob’s Dream, while 
others have translated the basic ideals of Juda- 
ism into pictorial language. Indeed, the number 
of congregations (and architects) who fail to 
take this “Delight” into consideration is rapidly 
decreasing. 


HE DEMAND that our houses of worship be 

comfortable and up-to-date has long ceased 
to be a revolutionary one. It is taken for granted 
that man wants all aspects of his life to be in 
keeping with 20th century civilization. But 
in his temple (or church) he wants more than 
just good proportions, intriguing surface tex- 
tures, big windows, light-colored walls, and 
comfortable furniture. He wants it to be an 
expression of human life rather than one of ma- 
terial properties and physical laws alone. He 
expects his architect to be moved, if not by 
religion, by that aesthetic impulse by virtue of 
which architecture becomes art. 


That there exists an intimate link between the 
arts and the proper life of the Jew has often 
been recognized. In The Future of the Ameri- 
can Jew (Macmillan, 1948), Mordecai M. 
Kaplan has written: ‘We should...be interested 
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in giving an artistic form to every aspect of 
Jewish life. Jewish worship should be estheti- 
cally developed. .. . The architecture of syna- 
gogues, school buildings, and other Jewish insti- 
tutions should not merely express good taste... 
it should express the meaning and purpose of 
these institutions and the spiritual motives, in 
response to which they have come into being... 
Every opportunity should be utilized for 
employing the services of artists to enrich 
Jewish life and to stimulate the artistic impulse 
among Jews...Art possesses the magic whereby 
it is able to express the seemingly ineffable and 
to communicate what is ordinarily regarded as 
incommunicable.” 


Dr. Kaplan wisely refrained from telling art- 
ists and architects how they ought to try to 
achieve the required spirituality, for this is a 
prerogative of each creator. But advice might 
be given to those who think they might obtain 
spirituality simply by making the house of wor- 
ship look “Jewish.” 


There is no Protestant or Catholic, there is 
not even a Christian style of architecture. But 
there is a Romanesque, Gothic, Baroque style, 
and so forth. Thomas Aquinas who prayed in 
the huge, tall, dimly-lit Gothic cathedrals of his 
time, would hardly recognize the majority of 
mid-twentieth century American churches as 
churches—at least not from a distance. For 
many of them are sprawling, low buildings, 
with large windows, without a tower, and often 
the cross on the outside is far from conspicuous. 
There is no “Jewish” style, either. In medieval 
Spain, Jews built in the Arab tradition; in China, 
they erected “pagodas;” in 18th century North 
America, Colonial ‘meeting houses ;” and in all 
instances these adequately served both the 
spiritual and the aesthetic needs of the par- 
ticular kehillab. Where, among modern Ameri- 
can churches, can you find the vertical features 
traditionally (if inaccurately) associated with 
Christianity? Today, churches, no less than syn- 
agogues, hug the earth and nestle in the land- 
scape. Indeed, churches and synagogues have 
come to resemble each other very closely, and 
for very good reasons. Pietro Belluschi, M.I.T. 
professor, and a famous church-builder, spoke 
for all three groups when he observed that 
modern man wants his temples to be human in 
scale rather than, in medieval fashion, reaching 
to heaven. 


Wm THE builder of a synagogue does not 

have to make his structure appear “Jewish,” 
he has to see to it that it is clearly distinguish- 
able from other buildings as a religious 
structure. He need not be a professing Jew. 
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Michelangelo, painter, sculptor and architect, 
was not an orthodox Christian; he spoke ably for 
producers of art of all nations, races, religions, 
and eras when he found the common denomina- 
tor for religion and art: “Nothing makes the soul 
so religious and pure as the endeavor to create 
something perfect, for God is perfection, and 
who ever strives after perfection is striving for 
something divine.” 

The Catholic Church which, in France at least, 
has sometimes availed itself of the artistic gifts 
of non-Catholics, non-Christians, and even 
“atheists,” realized that the truly creative man, 
his protestations notwithstanding, is a brother 
of the devout; like him, though with different 
tools, trying to “grasp the Infinite.” In this 
country, a well-known builder of synagogues, 
Percival Goodman, insisted that the act of 
creation was a religious act, and that the art 
work itself was a prayer, though “not necessarily 
couched in the traditional phrases.” Un- 
traditional, to be sure, is the “prayer” of Frank 
Lloyd Wright who, years before the First World 
War, designed a Universalist church in the form 
of a perfect cube, to stress the idea of com- 
pleteness and unity. When, as an old man, he 
received his first commission to do a synagogue, 
he boldy conceived it as a tent-like arrangement 
formed by two giant-sized Tablets of the Law. 


Wright, unfortunately, thought and_ still 
thinks that spirituality can be achieved through 
organic architecture alone, without the aid of 
painting or sculpture. Happily, Goodman dis- 
agrees, and so do others: Fritz Nathan, Sigmund 
Braverman and Sidney Eisenshtadt among 
them. They have joined forces with painters and 
sculptors to enhance the beauty of buildings. 
There is now a healthy tendency towards the in- 
tegration of all arts, away from the self-imposed 
poverty of the experimental phase when the 
architect was so apprehensive about “too much 
commotion” on the walls of the house of prayer 
that he preferred to leave them completely blank. 


Curistian churches, of course, still have the 
advantages of a fixed iconography hallowed 
by usage through many centuries: the Cru- 
cifixion may be presented in numerous ways, 
yet the motif must be communicated and the 
cross must be left intact. In the case of the 
synagogue, no holiness is attached to Jewish 
symbols per se, and where the word, not the 
image, is paramount, no real iconography can 
emerge. Hence, there is now ample freedom 
for Jewish artists, but freedom that, in the 
absence of spiritual guidance and religious 
knowledge, can lead to complete anarchy. 


For the best artist is bound to fail unless he 
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knows precisely the purpose of the piece he is 
to fashion—unless he remembers that what he is 
to produce belongs to the realm of applied art. 
Yet the prospect for the future is bright. Our 
Bezalels are willing to learn, more and more 
Jewish leaders are taking an interest in the arts, 
and the number of rabbis who are able to com- 
municate with artists and craftsmen on their aes- 
thetic level is constantly increasing. 


It is not impossible, at this point, to predict 
what the art historian of the year 2000 will single 
out for particular praise among America’s con- 
tributions to the fine arts in the 1946-1958 
period. On the strength of what has emerged 
in the decade following V-J Day we might 
venture to say: the religious art of the three 
major faiths. When Jackson Pollock’s agitated 
drippings of paint, or Alexander Calder’s rhyth- 
mically vibrating mobiles will be considered 
worth no more than a paragraph each in text- 
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books on art, the strivings of mid-20th century 
Americans to find appropriate equivalents fo; 
their metaphysical concepts in cement and steel, 
silver, and stone are likely to impress future 
generations as much as we ourselves are stil 
moved by the aesthetic stirrings of a similar 
age of unrest—the era of Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. 

I will not add my voice either to the chorys 
of those who consider the present religious 
revival a genuine search for truth, nor to the 
camp of doubters who view the current relj- 
gious “boom” as just another passing fad in a 
society that, frightened by the Moloch, tech- 
nology, has added the church-pew to the 
analytic couch as another retreat from all- 
pervading reality. All that matters to me is the 
triumph of art, its ability to lift man from his 
humdrum egocentric existence to a higher level 
of emotional experience by making the best use 
of its purifying, exalting qualities. 


Zionism at Odds with Itself 


by Jacob 


 _eremmnaraegi like individuals, are some- 
times their own worst enemies. In the case 
of an organization it is, of course, not usually 
the mass of the membership but the leadership 
that does the disservice—despite unquestionable 
motives and good intentions. By overstating 
the case, by setting a wrong tone and by wrong 
emphases, it may produce the opposite of the 
desired effect and succeed only in sowing 
confusion and engendering a sense of frus- 
tration. 

This was pathetically demonstrated at the 
meeting of the World Zionist Actions committee 
(General Council) held in Jerusalem from 
March 18 to 28. More than a hundred leaders 
of the Zionist movement in Israel, America and 
other countries gathered to consider its problems 
and plans for its continued activity. They were 
to do this in the setting of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the World Zionist 
Organization and the completion of the first 
decade of the existence of the State of Israel. 

This should have been, as it deserved to be, an 
occasion for rejoicing in the glorious ful- 
fillment of Zionism’s state-building objective. 
One might have forgiven even an excess of 


Jacob Katzman is Director of Zionist Affairs for the 
Labor Zionist Organization of America. A deputy member 
of the World Zionist Actions Committee, he attended its 
recent meeting in Jerusalem. 
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pride in all that the renewal of Jewish national 
sovereignty has meant for the life of the Jewish 
people and its status among the nations, 
Against this background and in the spirit of this 
remarkable accomplishment, the movement 
should have been encouraged to broaden its 
objectives and to enlarge its functions, not only 
on behalf of Israel but for the whole of Jewish 


life everywhere. 


But no such spirit animated the meeting 
of the Actions Committee. There was little 
of joy. Instead, there seemed to hang over 
it a grey pall of dissatisfaction, disheart- 
enment and lack of faith in its own vital 
purposes. Beginning with the opening address 
of the President of the WZO and running 
through most of the speeches of the aimless and 
tedious “general debate”, one heard chiefly 
criticism, deprecation and talk of “the malaise 
of Zionism.” Indeed, the only one who seemed 
to have a kind word for the Zionist movement 
and what it has accomplished, was Israel's 
President, Isaac ben Zvi. 


Criticism, especially self-criticism, can be 
healthy and helpful when engaged in with 
moderation. But the Actions Committee in- 
dulged in what almost amounted to an orgy of 
self-flagellation. Had this at least led to a 
spiritual catharsis perhaps some good would 
have resulted after all. But that was not the 
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case. No one came out of the ordeal with the 
feeling that he had wrestled with the Devil and 
had emerged a better Zionist for it. 

Listening to some of the speeches, one had 
the impression that a terrible calamity had 
befallen the Zionist movement: the State, which 
itstrove for fifty years to create, had come in- 
to being and was vigorously exercising its 
sovereign rights; furthermore, not only Zionists 
but all Jews were giving it their love and sup- 
port. 


PPARENTLY some Zionist leaders find it dif- 

ficult to adjust to these two basic facts of 
contemporary Jewish life, which, more than any- 
thing else, are evidence of what the Zionist 
movement stood for and of the success of its ef- 
forts. They long for the “good old days” when 
the Zionist Congress was the “Parliament,” the 
Zionist Actions Committee—the “Council of 
State”, and the Zionist Executive—the ‘“‘Govern- 
ment” of the Staat unterwegs, vested with im- 
portant decision-making powers on behalf of the 
Jewish people. They would like to feel that 
they could still exercise some of these powers, 
although they are not clear in their own minds 
as to precisely what this means and how it could 
be effected in the relationship between a 
world-wide voluntary organization and a sov- 
ereign state. 

Confusion on this score has bedevilled the Zi- 
onist movement for most of the last decade. 
The question was brought to the fore at the re- 
cent meeting of the Actions Committee. Dr. 
Goldmann chose to make it a central issue in his 
opening address and returned to it again and 
again in his later remarks. “The main problem 
of Israel’s foreign policy,” he said, “‘[is its] re- 
lation to the Jewish people. It is... more im- 
portant in the long run than any other aspect 
of Israel’s foreign policy, than its relations 
to the West or East, and even to the Arab world. 
To discuss this aspect of Israel’s foreign policy 
is not only right, but is our foremost duty. If 
the Zionist Movement and the Jewish Agency 
have any raison d’etre, it is to help solve this 
problem.” 


With this statement there can be little dis- 
agreement, just as no one, other than a small band 
of frightened Jews, can cavil at his second thesis 
regarding a “partnership” between the Jews in 
the world and those in Israel in the vital tasks of 
building the State. The trouble is that neither 
Dr. Goldmann nor anyone else has spelled these 
things out. However good they may sound as 
generally formulated desiderata, what do they 
mean in concrete terms? If a formal relation- 
ship of some sort is envisioned whereby the 
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Government of Israel and “the Jewish people” 
will meet as partners to consider matters of 
common interest, the Israel Knesset has already 
enacted a special law that accords to the Jewish 
Agency, as representative of the Jewish people, 
a certain recognized status. There also exists a 
Mosad Teum, a coordinating body, that is 
supposed to regulate the relations between the 
Agency and the Israel Government as well as 
delineate what the two do in common and what 
each does alone. But Dr. Goldmann and others in 
the Zionist leadership insist that the “status” 
has meant very little so far and that the 
Mosad Teum, which has had very few meetings, 
has as yet hardly gotten anywhere. 


Is it, then, a question merely of implementing 
what has already been formally recognized and 
established? If so, Dr. Goldmann, astute dip- 
lomat that he is, must certainly know that 
this is a matter of delicate and patient nego- 
tiation, of good-will and inter-personal relations, 
not of public and frequently acrimonious de- 
bate. No constructive good can be accomplished 
by seemingly pitting the Jewish people against 
the State, especially when what is involved is 
really the Zionist movement which is only a 
part of the whole people. Yet, in listening to 
the discussion in the past few years and again 
at the meeting of the Actions Committee, with 
its outbursts of passion, bitterness and mutual 
recrimination, one cannot help but fear that 
an unfortunate schism is being created, though 
everyone avows the opposite intent. 


The debate becomes all the more harmful 
and dangerous when it touches upon what some 
still persist in calling “‘Zionist political action.” 
To be sure, Dr. Goldmann stated quite cate- 
gorically his opposition to those who demand 
the right for the Zionist movement to deal 
officially with foreign political problems. But 
this, he added, “does not preclude the request 
to be kept informed and, in an informal way, 
to discuss occasionally with the Government 
[of Israel] foreign political problems, just for 
clarification and in order to facilitate the sup- 
port which Israel so often requires.” Again, the 
language is correct and should be taken for 
what it says. But throughout the discussion at 
the Actions Committee there was an undertone 
of petulance, because the Zionist movement 
was being divested of its most important and 
glamorous function. Some continued to insist 
that the Zionist movement was first and fore- 
most a political movement, seemingly invested 
with some sort of divine rights. They did 
not define what the term “political” meant in 
the context of post-State realities—public re- 
lations, politics, or foreign affairs. One thing 
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is certain: unless this spectre of past “pre. 
rogatives” is dispelled and as long as it cop. 
tinues to haunt the Zionist movement, the move. 
ment will be diverted from focusing its atten. 
tion on what must be its main functions today, 


As regards the latter, there was very litt 
clarity in the meeting of the Actions Committe, 
In large measure the World Zionist Executiye 
is to blame. Its members are able men whog 
respective departments do significant work, of. 
ten in difficult circumstances. But, somehow, for 
years the Executive as a body has been unabk 
to develop the kind and scope of program that 
would inspire the movement with a sense of its 
unique mission. 


[N Part, this situation arises from the fact that 
the Executive has a dual personality. It js 
simultaneously the instrument of the World 
Zionist Organization and of the Jewish Agency 
for Israel. In the latter capacity, it executes 
the mandate of the whole Jewish people in a vast 
program of immigration, settlement, absorp- 
tion, and social welfare to whose budget all 
Jews contribute voluntarily. In this respect 
there is no distinction between Zionists and 
other Jews who do not belong to the Zionist 
organization. It is to the credit of Dr. Goldmann 
that he has long advocated that other Jewish 
groups be accorded a voice in, and must assume 
responsibility for, this phase of the work, a 
was envisioned when the Jewish Agency was 
first set up in 1929. The Actions Committee 
again authorized his continued effort to co- 
opt, on an experimental and consultative basis 
for the time being, representatives of important, 
non-Zionist Jewish organizations. 


As the Executive of the Jewish Agency, its 
functions are of a purely practical nature, how- 
ever vital these may be and however these, too, 
touch the heart and the soul of the people. But 
in its second role of the Executive of the World 
Zionist Organization, it should be operating 
mainly in the educational and cultural realm. 
Its concern should be the imponderabilia of 
spiritual values, and the creation of an ideology 
of Jewish living, which, even more than the 


tasks of state-building, are the fundamentd | 


concern of Zionism. 


Admittedly, it is a more difficult job to 
translate this dimension of Zionism into a living 
program. Tough as is the first task, it is tangi- 
ble; it can be broken down into budgetary needs; 
it can be assessed in terms of so many thousands 
of immigrants brought in, and so many new 
settlements established. The very concreteness 
of these problems also gives them the aspect of 
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greater urgency because they involve immediate 
questions of life and physical well-being. 

Thus, when Levi Eshkol, Israel Minister of 
Finance, after describing the tasks that cannot 
be fulfilled within the scope of the budget 
proposed to the Actions Committee for the 
next fiscal year, challenged the Zionist move- 
ment to show its mettle and mobilize a hundred 
thousand Zionists, each of whom would make 
available in some form at least an additional 
thousand dollars over and above his normal 
contribution, it was only natural that the Ac- 
tions Committee should rise to the challenge 
and accept it. Still, with the most fervent hope 
for the success of this extra effort and without 
in any way deprecating its importance, one 
cannot help wondering whether ¢his is the way 
in which the Zionist movement must justify 
itself in its own eyes, in the eyes of the general 
Jewish public and in those of some in the Israel 
Government who have become increasingly 
critical of it. 

To be sure, there was talk of the need for 
Jewish education, work among the youth, and 
the Zionist role in organized Jewish communal 
life. And, needless to say, this meeting of the 
Actions Committee did not escape the painful, 
emotion-charged, but largely sterile debate be- 
tween the Israelis and those from the Diaspora, 
chiefly the Americans, as to why Zionists and 
other Jews in the free lands do not come to Israel 
in large numbers as immigrants. There even was 
a proposal by one Israeli speaker about a quid 
pro quo: “You give us only one percent of 
American Jews a year [fifty thousand, by his 
calculation—J.K.], and we will help you in your 
struggle for cultural and spiritual survival.” 
But all this talk was perfunctory and one 
sensed in it neither a willingness for mutual 
understanding, nor a real desire for a new in- 
tensive effort in these directions. 


An» yet, here is the Zionist movement with 

more than 700,000 men and women in 
America alone, for example—the largest single 
organization in American Jewry that cuts across 
all economic classes, religious denominations and 
political viewpoints; a movement with a tre- 
mendous record of achievement, and with con- 
siderable know-how in public affairs. What 
a force this movement could be if it earnestly 
applied itself to the vital problems of American 
Jewish life: the strengthening of the Jewish edu- 
cational system and improvement of its con- 
tent; the infusion of Jewish communal life 
with the consciousness of the oneness of Jewish 
peoplehood; the development of Jewish aware- 
hess among American Jewish youth which 
would express itself in aliya to Israel. 
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Is not this the mission of Zionism, and would 
not this give to the movement the breadth and 
scope it should have? Nor would this in any way 
impinge on what the Zionist movement is doing 
for Israel. Not only is there no contradiction 
between the two areas of work: they are mutu- 
ally complementary. Both together spell Jewish 
survival, and this is the main concern of Zionism. 
Regrettably, neither the Executive nor the 
Actions Committee set this tone. 

In closing the session, Joseph Sprinzak, the 
redoubtable Speaker of Israel’s Knesset and 
Chairman of the Actions Committee, recalled 
the customary words with which the late Dr. 
Nahum Sokolow would always wind up a 
Zionist Congress: “This has been a difficult 
Congress, but good things will yet come of 
it.” Certainly, this was a “difficult” meeting 
of the Actions Committee. It is to be hoped 
that the many who came away from it with 
a feeling of disappointment and _ let-down, 
will determine to make an end to the debate 
about things that have lost their validity and 
have little bearing on the present-day tasks of 
the Zionist movement, thus enabling the move- 
ment to devote itself to the real objectives 
it must pursue. 
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A DETACHED VIEW 


AMERICAN JUDAISM by Nathan 
Glazer. The University of Chi. 
cago Press, 176 pp., $3.50, 


IN His brief review of the various 

stages American Jewry passed 
through before reaching its pres. 
ent position, Nathan Glazer pro- 
duces no new research and intro- 
duces no original thesis. What he 
tries to do is to draw a complete 
picture of American Judaism on 
the basis of available material, 
The picture that emerges has the 
likeness of photography but misses 
the depth of real portraiture. The 
story of American Judaism pos- 
sesses far more dramatic content 
than would appear from Glazer’s 
readable book. The facts are 
there—judiciously sifted and hon- 
estly presented; what is lacking, 
however, is an attempt to relate 
them to Jewish historical experi- 
ence and place them in the per- 
spective of the interplay of nega- 
tive and positive forces character- 
izing the struggle of the Jews asa 
minority to maintain their own 
group-individuality amidst a non- 
Jewish majority. The story, a 
Glazer tells it, flows too smoothly 
to reflect the rough and winding 
course American Jewry has trav- 
eled. However, the evenness of 
the road does not prevent him 
from arriving at an uncertain des 
tination; which is to say that, 
while he is on more or less firm 
ground in his analysis of the facts, 


he is unsure as to their implica- 


tions. 

Dr. Glazer takes as his point 
of departure the fact that the 
Jews are unique among the ethnic 
groups in the United States in 
that their ethnicity is so organic- 
ally intertwined with religion 4 
to render the two indivisible. Jews 
belong to an exclusive religion, 
and this makes of every Ameti- 
can Jew both a devotee of a dis- 
tinctive faith and a member of 3 
distinctive people. Here, indeed, 
is the key to Jewish development 
in this country. It is this in 
separable fusion of peoplehood and 
religion that marks off Jews from 
other ethnic groups and accounts 
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for their unparalleled group-vi- 
tality. For the fact is, as Glazer 
correctly points out, that Ameri- 
can Jews after three centuries of 
happy and prosperous living on 
this continent “still choose to be 
Jews, that they do not cast off the 
yoke or burden of their Jewish 
heritage” (Glazer’s italics). 
Clinging to the Jewish heritage 
may be a yoke and a burden. It 
is not easy to insist on remaining 
a Jew when, in the words of the 
author, this insistence is “enhanced 
by no particular idea of what it 
means” and entails acceptance of 
the disabilities American society 
still visits upon those who deviate 
from the main patterns of Ameri- 
can life. To explain, as does Gla- 
zer, this readiness to pay a high 
price for remaining a Jew chiefly 
as “refusal to become non-Jews” 
is to put the cart before the horse. 
Glazer does not make the mistake 
of attributing the present trend 
toward synagogue membership 
among the young generation of 
Jews solely to the growing middle- 
class respectability of the Jewish 
community; he realizes that Jew- 
ish religious institutions “are suc- 
cessful only -because American 
Jews are ready to be Jews, be- 
cause they are willing to be in- 
ducted into Jewish life.” This is 
more than merely refusing to be 
non-Jews. There is a positive af- 
firmation here of Jewishness—and 
not only along religious lines— 
the full significance of which Gla- 
zer overlooks, although he does 
concede that American Judaism 
cannot be interpreted in purely 
sociological terms alone. 


Puzzled by the non-sociological 
factors operating in Jewish life, 
the author makes light of the 
impact the destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry and the rise of the 
State of Israel have had in this 
country. “The two greatest events 
in modern Jewish history,” he 
writes, “the murder of six million 
Jews by Hitler and the creation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, 
have had remarkably slight effects 
on the inner life of American 
Jewry.” He sees little connection 
between these two events and the 
upsurge of congregational affilia- 
tion, contending that ‘not many 
people responded to these events 
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by joining the synagogue.” But 
the evidence he adduces to make 
his point actually proves the oppo- 
site. The fact that the “greatest 
growth [of the synagogue] was 
after World War II” immediately 
places this growth in close psycho- 
logical juxtaposition with the ex- 
istence of the State of Israel which 
also came into being after World 
War II. His own figures of the 
sums raised by the United Jewish 
Appeal during the past decade 
demonstrate graphically that the 
effects of the two greatest events 
have been anything but “slight.” 
They also show a clear pattern 
in the giving behavior of Ameri- 
can Jews: campaign results take 
a turn upward whenever an acute 
emergency arises in Israel, and 
decline as the emergency subsides. 
The last figures Glazer quotes 
are for 1955—the lowest year 
since the establishment of the State 
in point of overseas fund-rais- 
ing—but even in that year col- 
lections surpassed by twenty-eight 
million dollars the amount raised 
in 1945. Under the impact of 
the Sinai Operation, UJA collec- 
tions and the sale of Israel Bonds 
again registered increases in 1956 
and 1957. It is true that “a huge 
organization grew up to raise and 
manage these funds,” but it is 
not true that “all this activity was 
almost exclusively in the hands 
of secular institutions in which 
rabbis and religious groups played 
little part.” Even if this were 
so, it still would not prove that 
“the two greatest events in modern 
Jewish history . . . have had re- 
markably slight effects on the in- 
ner life of American Jewry.” But 
it is not so. No segment of the 
Jewish population has been more 
active in fund-raising than the 
rabbinate, particularly the more 
liberal elements within it; and it 
would be difficult to name a com- 
munity where a rabbi is not among 
the most prominent leaders of the 
local campaign. This goes for the 
“religious groups,” too. They are, 
practically without exception, all 
an integral part of the “huge or- 
ganization” raising and managing 


funds. 


There is a basic inconsistency 
in Glazer’s observation about the 
role of religious groups in Zion- 
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ism and relief effort. He cannot 
stress the point that it is impossible 
to draw a line between Jewishness 
in Judaism, ie., between Jewish 
peoplehood and Jewish religion, 
and at the same time create a 
dichotomy between the “secular 
institutions” engaged in Jewish 
affairs and “religious groups.” He 
will hardly find an important 
secular institution that does not 
recognize the primacy of religion 
in the hierarchy of Jewish values. 


In discussing the impact of 
Zionism, Mr. Glazer does not dis- 
play the objectivity which marks 
his book as a whole. He is, of 
course, entitled to his opinion 
that Israel will make little differ- 
ence in the life of the American 
Jew, but he should not offer his 
opinions as proven facts. When 
he writes: “but the idea that 
Israel, now that it is established, 
could in any serious way affect 
Judaism in America or Judaism in 
general is recognized as largely 
illusory” (italics added )—we have 
a right to ask: “recognized” by 
whom? Nor can we escape the 
conclusion that there is absolutely 
nothing of a factual nature in 
the volume to warrant so sweep- 
ing an assertion; and we are hard 
put to it to find something in the 
volume that would qualify the 
author as an authority on “Ju- 
daism in general.” 


Dr. Glazer ends his book on a 
note of doubt regarding the fu- 
ture of American Judaism. Given 
his approach, the doubt is justi- 
fied. The book leaves the reader 
cold, even if he is grateful to the 
author for the bird’s-eye view of 
a panorama spanning a period of 
three centuries. It takes more 
than sympathetic curiosity with- 
out emotional and ideological in- 
volvement to give Jewish history 
in this country exciting treatment. 
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BIBLICAL THEMES 


Moses, PRINCE oF Ecyrt by How- 
ard Fast. Crown, 303 pp., $3.95. 

JepHta AND His DauGHTerR by 
Lion Feuchtwanger. G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 25Spp., $3.95. 


NE of the most practiced and 

skilled historical novelists in 
the world is Lion Feuchtwanger, 
who recently explained why he 
is so intrigued by the fictional 
form in which he has specialized. 
“The half-forgotten art of histori- 
cal fiction,” Mr. Feuchtwanger 
said, “is a very lofty art. The 
historical novel is the legitimate 
descendant of the great epic. It 
liberates him who honestly toils 
at it from his static world of 
merely Here and Now. It lifts him 
above himself, giving him an ink- 
ling of the infinite evolution of 
man and teaching him to under- 
stand his own time as something 
dynamic.” 


These observations are by way 
of introduction to the latest work 
of another, perhaps equally famed 
historical novelist, Howard Fast. 
Mr. Fast, fresh from his confession 
concerning his Communist Party 
experiences (in The Naked God), 
has undertaken to recreate the 
early years of Moses, the greatest 
Jewish character in world history. 
I have quoted Mr. Feuchtwanger 
because even when that veteran 
fails in a novel, his scope is great; 
his ambitions wide. When he does 
falter, it is because he is walking 
a long historical road. But Mr. 
Fast, himself the author of numer- 
ous books, most of them historical, 
has, in his volume on Moses, Prince 
of Egypt, accepted a challenge 
through the use of his title, but in 
his text he has shied away from 
ambition and depth. 


His Moses in no way resembles 
the Moses that has come down to 
us, who led the children of 
Israel out of Egypt and through 
the Wilderness and eventually gave 
them the Law. Indeed, Mr. Fast 
accepts the teachings of the High- 
er Criticism when he tells us that 
Moses received his ideas of One 
God from the Egyptians. And 
throughout his novel, his Moses 
(from the age of ten to twenty- 
three) is a superficial thinker, a 
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wencher, a drinker and a blood- 
thirsty soldier. Mr. Fast might 
argue that this is the prince who, 
in time, becomes a great leader but 
at the moment is a seeker after 
truth. Surely, he has limited his 
personality to non-essentials and 
to warfare, with an occasional dip 
into theology. And in limiting 
himself, he has deprived himself, 
as an historical novelist, of much 
dramatic material. The conflicts 
between Moses and Pharaoh, the 
plagues, and the miracles, and the 
Burning Bush and the organi- 
zation of the Hebrews into a unit, 
a people and a nation—are all in 
the future, or are omitted entirely 
from Mr. Fast’s novel. 

What we are left with, then, 
is not an attempt at a “great epic,” 
as Mr. Feuchtwanger phrases it. 
Nor is there any attempt at “lofty 
art.” What Mr. Fast sets out to 
accomplish is to tell a swiftly- 
moving story about a young prince 
who learns the arts of battle; gains 
the love of women and of learned 
men and, eventually, discovers his 
own inheritance as a non-Egyp- 
tian. These items are here, some 
stressed more than others. The 
Hebrews, for example, scarcely 
exist as an idea or as_ people. 
Moses’ true parents, brother and 
sister are vague shadows, when 
they appear at all. The section, 
on the other hand, that is devoted 
to the war against Kush, is loving- 
ly detailed and the skirmishes are 
recreated with the skilled hand 
of the story-teller. None of this, 
however, has anything to do with 
the Moses we know and study. 

Martin Buber, in his studies of 
Moses; Freud in his analysis of 
Moses as an Egyptian (more fic- 
tion than fact some caustic critics 
say); and Sholem Asch’s Moses, 
as well as the Moses of at least 
another half-dozen writers—none 
of these are hinted at in Howard 
Fast’s newest novel. Instead, what 
we have is a book written by a 
man who has style, but no idea of 
the grandeur of his subject. This 
is a postage-stamp Moses, when 
we can very well use a life-size 
Moses. I do not even suggest a 
larger-than-life Moses, for no one 
has yet given this to us. But 
Mr. Fast seldom tries to make his 
Moses bigger than the picture on a 
small postage stamp. It is his 
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lack of ambition that is as sad 
as his performance. 


ION Feuchtwanger’s latest novel, 
based on the Biblical story of 
Jephta and his vow which cost the 
life of his beloved daughter, is a 
comparatively short book and yet 
one of his most successful. 

In an afterword, Mr. Feucht- 
wanger tells us that the dramatic 
story of Jephta’s vow has fascin- 
ated him since his early childhood. 
He sees Jephta as a great man, but 
a lonely one; one whose chief an- 
tagonist is God and who, because 
of his own violence, arrogance and 
constant questioning of God, is 
struck a blow from above that 
resounds through the corridors of 
time. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger observes that 
the “Biblical authors were the first 
to have a philosophy of history, 
a sense of historicity, an awareness 
of evolution and fluidity, a feel- 
ing for the dynamics and the dia- 
lectics of events. The men and 
women they present have not 
merely a life of their own; they 
are saturated with history. It was 
my endeavor to draw from the 
wider knowledge of our own days 
in order to give my books a simi- 
lar historicity. In this sense, but 
only in this, Jephta was to be a 
Biblical novel.” The veteran Ger- 
man novelist succeeds in creating 
a Biblical atmosphere because he 
is aware he is not writing in a vac- 
uum, but it attempting to cre- 
ate an entire society and civili- 
zation as well as living characters. 

Thus, Mr. Feuchtwanger is care- 
ful in describing the terrain of 
the ancient Biblical land of Israel, 
where the tribe of Gilead held 
sway. The primitive concepts that 
the people held of gods and Yah- 
weh are clearly and vividly des- 
cribed. When Jephta clashes with 
the high priest Abijam, the reader 
understands both the fanatical 
priest and the wild man who is 
the son of the Hebrew chieftain 
Gilead and of an Ammonite wom- 
an. 
Slowly, yet with the hand of 
a trained historical novelist, Mr. 
Feuchtwanger shows us how Jeph- 
ta is driven away from his tribe 
upon the death of his father; how 
he gathers unto himself a large 
group of dissatisfied men and is 
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eventually called back to defer 
his tribe against the invading Ams 
monites; how he fools the enemy 
into a bloodless peace and, finally, 
how he is driven to make the yow 
which forces him to sacrifice hig’ 
beloved daughter to Yahweh, | 
Unlike other novelists who scorg” 
Talmudic sources when they swim 
in Biblical seas, Mr. Feuchtwanger ” 
is aware of the countless legends” 
which surround the Jephta story, 
Nevertheless, his other interpola. 
tions are logical within the frames | 
work of his story, and the reader 
is cognizant of the pressures which 
provoke his vow and why he} 
carries it out. This story is a” 
great challenge to a novelist and” 
Mr. Feuchtwanger meets it. ’ 
The Jephta story in the Bible 
covers only 48 verses, 10 of which: 
relate to his unfortunate vow,’ 
More often than not, any expan-_ 
sion of the superbly condensed 
Biblical account adds nothing to) 
the actual story and _ generally” 
diffuses and weakens it. Jephta 
and His Daughter illuminates one} 
of the most tragic stories in the 
Bible. This makes Mr. Feuchte-| 
wanger’s most recent attempt a 
thoughtful, unusual and vivid) 
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